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The  Malay  P-eninsula  and  surrounding  countries 


DAYBREAK  IN  MALAY 

“British  Malaya”  is  the  term  which  has  come  into 
general  use  for  that  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Asia  which  lies  directly  south  of  China,  extending 
out  into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Siam  and  separates 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  South  China  Sea. 

POPULATION 

The  total  population  of  British  Malaya  is  about 
4,000,000,  consisting  of  many  nationalities,  but  chief¬ 
ly  Chinese,  Malays,  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  Indians. 

Singapore,  the  largest  city  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
leading  port,  has  a  population  of  600,000.  Pahang, 
the  largest  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  with  an 
area  of  14,000  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
1,418,455,  mainly  Chinese,  natives  of  India  and 
Malays. 

At  the  present  time,  (1935)  the  General  Council 
of  the  Assemblies  of  God  have  four  missionaries  oc¬ 
cupying  three  mission  stations,  located  at  Ipoh,  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  Singapore.  This  booklet  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  M.  Jack- 
son  in  Singapore  and  surrounding  villages  and  also 
in  their  contact  with  the  Sakai  tribe,  who  dwell  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains  inland  from  their  station 
at  Singapore. 

THE  CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  sometimes  divided  into  three  seasons, 
known  as  the  hot  season,  the  hotter  season  and  the 
hottest  season,  but  most  generally  British  Malaya 
is  defined  as  having  one  season  which  is  always  very 
warm.  The  average  rainfall  in  Singapore  for  the 
past  61  years  has  been  94.39  inches  (nearly  8  feet). 
The  number  of  rainy  days  average  from  160  to  200 
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throughout  the  peninsula.  For  365  days  in  the  year 
it  is  hot  and  the  tempature  does  not  vary  more  than 
one  degree.  The  temperature  is  only  80  degrees  but 
the  humidity  is  terrific. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  seladang,  deer,  ante¬ 
lope,  monkey  and  the  Malayan  tapir  are  still  found  in 
Malaya-  About  700  species  of  birds  are  on  record. 
Reptiles  and  crocodiles  are  numerous.  Competent 
authorities  estimate  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  species  of  insects  exist  in  Malaya.  It  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  immense 
majority  of  these  insects  have  tried  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  time. 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore — the  Cross  Roads  of  the  East — where  a 
dozen  nationalities  mingle  in  the  streets.  Bullock 
carts,  rickshas  and  pony  carts  run  side  by  side.  Singa¬ 
pore  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  in  the  world ! 
And  it  is  the  gateway  to  many  countries.  North  lie 
Siam  and  French  Indo-China  and  the  famous  ruins 
of  Angkor.  To  the  south  are  Java  and  the  idyllic  isle 
of  Bali. 

Our  first  two  years  of  missionary  life  were  spent 
in  South  China,  studying  the  Chinese  language  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  work  among  that  race  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  In  Singapore  about  four  out  of  five 
persons  are  Chinese. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  1,  1928,  our 
ship  came  “along  side”  and  we  stepped  for  the  first 
time  on  the  soil  of  our  adopted  country,  British  Malaya. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Jackson  and  their  two 
little  sons,  Cecil  Roosevelt  and  Bruce  Edward. 
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We  arrived  strangers  in  a  strange  land  with  only  ten 
dollars  in  our  pockets — but,  God ! 

We  set  aside  a  week  for  prayer.  The  next  day 
after  that  week  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  there  stood  a  very  intelligent-looking  man  who 
informed  us  he  was  the  principal  of  a  large  Methodist 
school  with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  students.  He  said 
they  were  having  trouble  with  their  native  teachers 
trying  to  teach  Christianity  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  charge  of  the  religious  education  in  the  school. 

Entering  the  school,  I  found  that  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  upper  class  men  were  even  nominal 
Christians,  and  that  very  few  owned  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  After  I  had  been  in  the  school  thirty  days 
we  were  having  prayer  offered  in  every  class  room  and 
the  boys  began  learning  and  reciting  long  passages  of 
Scripture. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  was  a  crisis. 
They  had  now  had  gospel  teaching  for  months  and  I 
felt  something  definite  ought  to  result,  so  I  said, 
“Father,  as  I  go  into  chapel  this  morning  I  am  going 
to  challenge  these  boys,  and  I  want  you  to  meet  with 
us  there.”  That  morning  I  said,  “Boys,  you  have  been 
worshipping  your  idols  and  ancestors  for  years.  Now 
when  you  bring  your  meat  offering  why  does  he  not 
eat  it  ?  When  you  talk  to  him,  why  does  he  not 
answer?”  They  replied,  “He  has  a  mouth,  but  he 
cannot  talk  or  eat.”  I  said,  “When  you  bow  your 
heads  and  pray  for  hours,  does  he  hear  you?”  They 
answered,  -“He  has  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear.”  I  said, 
“Then  why  do  you  worship  him  ?”  They  replied, 
“Because  we  have  known  no  other.”  I  said,  “We 
are  going  to  pray,  and  then  the  boys  who  will  take 
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Students  and  teachers  of  the  Chinese-English  school  in  Singapore.  Miss 
Katherine  Clause  and  Cecil  Jackson  in  center  of  next  to  hack  row. 


a  definite  stand  to  follow  Jesus,  may  come  forward.’' 
That  morning  five  hundred  black  heads  bowed. 
There  was  a  long  silence  and  I  knew  they  were  count¬ 
ing  the  cost.  Many  times  when  a  Chinese  becomes  a 
Christian  it  means  that  his  parents  turn  him  out 
and  count  him  dead  to  the  family.  That  is  not  always 
the  price  they  pay,  but  many  times  it  is.  That  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  asked  those  who  would  follow  Jesus,  to 
come  forward  to  the  altar,  sixty  boys  wept  their 
way  to  the  Lord.  It  was  the  most  impressive  service 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL 

In  the  meantime  we  were  getting  other  work  under 
way  besides  the  school  work  in  Singapore.  In  the  heart 
of  the  island  there  is  a  village  of  25,000  souls.  It  is 
in  a  swampy  district  and  the  homes  are  just  huts, 
built  from  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  trees.  The  people 
are  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  of  the  island.  The 
first  time  we  went  over  that  area  and  saw  that  large 
village  the  Lord  spoke  to  our  hearts — “Having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.”  We  applied  to  the 
government  for  permission  to  preach  the  gospel  there, 
and  they  gladly  granted  it,  but  we  received  a  warning 
that  this  village  was  the  most  notoriously  wicked  one 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  that  some  of  China’s  most 
desperate  criminals  were  hiding  there.  The  people  lived 
almost  like  ants  and  flies. 

The  first  'time  we  entered  the  village  we  noticed  that 
over  the  doors  and  on  both  sideposts  of  every  home 
were  red  posters  and  on  these  posters  were  written  cer¬ 
tain  phrases  with  good  meanings.  The  Chinese  believe 
that  by  putting  these  posters  over  the  door  and  on 

the  sideposts  they  will  be  kept  from  evil  spirits. 
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Mr.  and  Airs.  Jackson  giving  out  tracts  to  an  eager  crowd  in  the  village 


Brother  Jackson  with  one  of  his 
trophies. 


So  the  posters  are  their  protection.  They  reminded  us 
of  the  Passover  and  we  prayed,  “Father,  hasten  the 
time  when  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  applied 
to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  these  people  for  protection 
and  that  they  will  trust  in  that  rather  than  in  these 
red  posters.” 
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We  realized  that  unless  the  Lord  went  before  us 
and  gave  us  wisdom  and  understanding,  our  lives  would 
not  last  long.  If  those  desperate  people  became 
suspicious  that  we  were  spying  on  them  or  trying  to 
search  out  the  criminals,  our  lives  would  be  in  danger. 
We  saw  yellow  heads  peering  out  of  little  windows, 
and  when  they  saw  us  coming  they  would  call  out,  “A 
Westerner  is  coming,”  and  close  all  the  windows  and 
clear  off  the  gambling  table.  But  the  time  came  when 
we  met  the  village  elder,  who  invited  us  into  his  home 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  Our  hearts  were  sad  as  we  saw  the 
altar  and  large  idol  in  the  house,  and  the  large  sticks 
of  incense  burning  before  it.  The  prayer  papers  were 
below  it  and  in  the  rear  was  a  gambling  table.  We 
could  hear  men  cursing  and  drinking.  We  sat  there 
and  talked  to  the  village  elder  about  Jesus.  Today  in 
place  of  that  heathen  altar  there  is  a  picture  of  Jesus. 
The  gambling  table  is  gone,  the  drinking  and  smoking 
are  gone,  and  instead  of  the  incense  from  that  old  joss 
stick  burning  to  an  unknown  god,  there  is  the  true 
incense  of  the  prayer  of  that  man’s  heart  ascending  to 
the  living  God.  He  and  his  two  sons  are  saved !  In  a 
little  over  a  week  we  visited  400  homes. 

We  went  among  the  various  merchants  and  told 
them  we  wanted  to  open  a  school  in  this  village  to  help 
the  poor  children,  and  that  we  also  wanted  to  use  the 
building  for  a  chapel.  We  said  if  they  would  help  us 
build  the  school  we  would  give  our  lives  to  help  their 
poor.  So  they  got  together  and  gave  us  about 
$1,600  and  we  have  built  a  school  and  chapel  right  in 
this  wicked  village  and  there  it  stands  as  a  lighthouse 
in  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness. 
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New  Assemblies  of  God  chapel  in  Singapore 


PENTECOST 


As  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  the  Lord  gave 
us  many  souls,  we  said,  “Father,  we  are  not  satisfied. 
You  know  we  are  Pentecostal  people  and  we  want 
Pentecost  to  come  to  Singapore  and  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied  until  it  does  come.”  So  we  began  to  let  our 
Christians  know  that  they  needed  something  more  than 
salvation.  We  taught  them  to  tarry  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  told  them  that  when  the  promise 
came  they  would  he  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
Not  once  did  we  say  anything  about  speaking  in 
tongues.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  if  they  got 
their  eyes  on  the  evidence,  that  was  about  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  and  we  knew  they  needed  the  power  back  of 
the  evidence. 

About  two  days  before  Christmas  we  received  the 
best  Christmas  present  we  ever  got.  We  were  walking 
through  the  village  and  nearing  the  hut  of  a  man  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  found  the  only  peace  he 
had  ever  known.  After  confessing  that  he  was  a  mur¬ 
derer  in  hiding  he  had  yielded  himself  to  God.  He  ran 
out  and  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  “Oh  sir, 
I  have  received  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and 
right  out  on  that  street  he  began  to  testify.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  gathered  round,  saying  that  Mr.  Lai  had  had  a 
big  dream  but  he  steadfastly  answered,  “This  is  not  a 
dream ;  this  is  of  God.” 

Then  he  continued,  “You  know,  last  night  there 
was  a  great  longing  in  my  heart  for  more  of  God  and 
I  felt  that  unless  He  did  something  new  for  me  I  could 
not  live.  I  remembered  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  started 
to  repeat  it.  I  prayed,  ‘Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come’ — and  it 
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came!  I  heard  the  sound  of  rushing  wind,  I  felt  a 
power  take  hold  of  my  body,”  and  then  he  shouted  out, 
“Oh,  do  you  know  I  spoke  in  a  language  I  could  not 
understand !”  As  far  as  we  know  that  man  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  evidence,  yet  when  he  received  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  he  spoke  with  other  tongues. 
Of  course,  they  all  know  the  evidence  now- 

During  our  years  here  we  have  had  about  300 
converts,  including  the  students,  although  many  of  this 
number  have  gone  to  distant  lands.  We  have  about  150 
baptized  members.  The  services  are  held  in  both 
Chinese  and  English  and  will  also  be  held  in  Malay  as 
soon  as  new  missionaries  are  sent  from  the  homeland. 
Our  work  includes  village  and  hospital  visitation  and  al¬ 
so  that  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  Sakai  tribes 
in  the  Malay  States. 

We  now  have  under  construction  a  chapel  which 
will  seat  700  persons.  This  new  building  will  also  be 
used  as  a  Bible  Training  School  for  native  workers. 
Building  this  new  chapel  has  been  a  big  step  of  faith, 
a  step  which  was  taken  because  we  believed  it  to  be 
God’s  will  as  well  as  an  absolute  necessity.  At  times 
the  burden  seems  very  heavy  for  our  people,  but  we 
are  continually  looking  to  Him  for  help. 

Ip  oh,  Federated  Malay  Sta  t  es,  Population  50,000 

The  city  of  Ipoh  is  situated  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  450  miles  from  Singapore  and 
is  the  center  of  a  great  tin  mining  industry.  In  1932 
Miss  Katherine  C.ause  opened  the  first  Assembly  of  God 
in  this  city.  The  Lord  has  blessed  our  sister’s  efforts 
and  given  her  many  precious  souls.  The  work  in  this 
city  is  chiefly  among  the  Chinese. 
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Miss  Katherine  Clause  ( center )  with  her  congre  gation  in  Ipoh. 


Barnabas,  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  one 
of  the  first  jewels  to  be  taken  in  the  Sakai 
tribe. 


Kuala  Lumpur,  Population  80,424 
Kuala  Lumpur  is  250  miles  north  of  Singapore  and 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  rubber  district.  In  1933 
Miss  Carrie  Anderson  took  up  work  in  this  city.  Al¬ 
though  working  under  great  financial  handicap  and 
without  the  facility  of  a  car,  our  sister  has  done  noble 
work-  With  the  aid  of  her  Bible  woman,  Miss  Esther 
Leung,  a  chapel  has  been  opened,  a  Sunday  School  es¬ 
tablished  and  many  souls  brought  to  Christ.  Two  bap¬ 
tismal  services  have  been  held  since  the  work  was 
started  and  still  another  will  be  held  soon. 
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The  Aboriginal  Tribes,  Population  About  40,000 
Centuries  of  groping  in  darkness;  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  without  the  Christ  of  Calvary — such  is  the 
history  of  the  Sakai  tribe,  short,  lithe,  dark  brown 
aborigines  of  the  Malayan  jungle.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sunlight  of  God’s  love  had 
penetrated  the  dense  forest  to  enlighten  the  hearts  of 
these  nomads  as  they  roamed  the  hills,  the  valleys  and 
waste  places.  No  song  to  cheer  as  their  tireless  feet 
padded  silent  jungle  trails,  no  friend  to  encourage  the 
heart  and  guide  the  life  into  celestial  channels,  no  other 


First  Sakai  converts  being  instructed  in  prepar¬ 
ation  for  water  baptism. 
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refuge  but  the  trees,  no  hiding  place  but  the  dark 
impenetrable  thicket.  Literally  forgotten — but  not  by 
God! 

God  had  His  time  and  His  man.  For  several  years 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  Lord  was  preparing  a 
Batik  boy,  whose  grandparents  were  head-hunters,  to 
blaze  the  gospel  trail  to  the  Sakai.  This  boy,  Brother 
Napitoepoeloe,  became  a  teller  in  a  Dutch  bank;  later 
he  was  saved  and  filled  with  the  precious  Holy  Spirit 
and  called  to  be  the  first  missionary  to  the  Sakai.  He 
is  sent  out  by  our  local  church  without  any  stipulated 
salary,  choosing  a  simple  life  of  faith  and  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  God  has  already  set  His  seal  upon  our 
brother’s  ministry  by  giving  him  many  souls  among 
these  long-neglected  tribes.  At  our  first  baptismal 
service  24  men  and  women  were  buried  with  their 
Lord ;  since  then  many  more  have  been  saved,  including 
two  chiefs. 

Trekking  Across  JJnevangelized,  Pahang 

Brother  Napitoepoeloe,  our  native  missionary,  a 
converted  Sakai,  christened  Mattias,  a  native  chief  as 
guide,  two  carriers  and  myself  formed  the  small  com¬ 
pany  whose  objective  was  to  traverse  from  west  to  east 
this  great  unevangelized  district. 

From  the  outset,  going  was  difficult  as  there  was 
no  well  worn  trail,  and  so  we  were  forced  to  climb  over 
logs,  beat  our  way  through  dense  underbrush  and  wade 
streams.  There  were  times  when  we  actually  crawled 
on  our  hands  and  knees  through  mud  and  water,  but 
most  difficult  and  exhausting  of  all  were  the  mountains, 
which  we  were  able  to  ascend  only  by  grasping  vines 
and  roots  of  trees  for  support.  Once  I  fell  prone  upon 
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an  old  log,  too  exhausted  to  regain  my  feet.  I  lay  there 
with  rather  gloomy  forebodings,  but  as  breath  return¬ 
ed,  courage  did  also  and  I  found  myself  repeating  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  “That  I  might  by  all  means  save 


First  baptismal  service  among  the 
Sakais.  Twenty-four  were  baptised. 

some.”  Even  Mattias  and  the  carriers,  who  belonged 
to  the  valley  tribes  seemed  to  weaken  and  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  we  should  soon  have  to  halt  for  the  day. 
Fortunately  we  reached  a  clearing  on  the  mountain  side 
where  a  single  Sakai  house  stood  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  my  life 
when  a  dwelling  of  any  kind  looked  so  inviting  as  that 
lone  jungle  home. 
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Typical  home  of  the  Sakai  people — with  its  palm  leaf  roof ,  built 
high  off  the  ground  to  avoid  the  zrnter. 


Typical  Sakai  mother  and  child. 

We  were  cordially  received  and  with  my  last  ounce 
of  strength  I  changed  my  wet  clothing  for  dry.  The 
house  was  typical  of  the  Sakai  home,  built  high  off  the 
ground  on  stilts  and  with  but  one  room.  Teak  poles 
formed  the  frame,  palm  leaves  the  roof  and  sides,  and 
bamboo  the  floors.  On  either  side  of  the  room  were 
crude  earthen  hearths  with  smoldering  fires.  Around 
the  fires  I  counted  twelve  men,  women  and  children,  al¬ 
so  many  mangey  dogs  and  cats  which  showed  a  mar¬ 
velous  spirit  of  friendliness.  The  floor  was  filthy  but 
the  ceiling  and  rafters,  where  hung  blow-pipes  (used 
in  hunting  with  poison  arrows),  quivers  and  baskets, 
were  beyond  description ;  soot  literally  hung  in  threads 
and  upon  these  poles  we  hung  our  clothes  to  dry ! 
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In  dress  and  appearance  the  mountain  Sakai  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  early  American  Indian.  Few  wear 
more  than  loin  cloths  and  highly  colored  beads  about 
the  neck.  The  arms,  chest  and  face  are  generally 
adorned  with  streaks  of  bright  red  or  white  paint.  They 
often  run  a  porcupine  qudl  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose.  The  hair  is  kept  within  bounds  by  a  ribbon  of 
dry  corn  husk  tied  about  the  head.  A  line  of  these 
painted  aborigines,  passing  silently  and  in  single  file 
through  the  jungle  is  a  very  striking  sight. 

That  evening  eighteen  souls  gathered  around  the 
fires  while  Brother  Napitoepoeloe  and  Mattias  unfold¬ 
ed  the  story  of  the  Cross.  There  is  something  divinely 
joyful  about  preaching  to  a  people  who,  you  know, 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus;  their  hearts  seem 
so  mellow  and  open.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  results 
of  our  night  spent  in  that  hut,  but  one  thing  is  certain : 
“They  who  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light.” 

DEEPER  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 

The  next  morning  two  young  huskies  agreed  to 
guide  us  until  midday.  Beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  hut  there  was  no  definite  trail  and  we  became 
more  grateful  each  step  of  the  way  for  these  young 
guides  who  unerringly  led  the  way.  Up  hill  and  down, 
over  logs,  across  marsh,  into  stream  and  out,  they  set 
a  tremendous  pace.  Later  I  discovered  that  they  were 
guided  by  certain  signs  and  markings  upon  the  trees 
and  ground  and  also  by  wonderful  instinct.  Once  they 
stopped  and  silently  listened.  I  could  not  hear  a  single 
sound  other  than  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  overhead, 
but  they  informed  us  that  someone  was  coming,  and 
before  many  minutes  we  came  abruptly  upon  a  large 
family  of  Sakais  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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Brother  Jackson,  a  husky  native  holding  a  blow¬ 
pipe  (used  in  hunting),  and  the  chief. 

LOST! 

Midday  came  all  too  soon  and  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  we  bade  our  youthful  guides  farewell.  From 
that  time  on  our  chief  took  up  the  trail.  We  spent  all 
afternoon  wading  streams  amid  a  drizzling  rain.  The 
chief  looked  worried  and  often  stopped  for  bearings; 
about  nightfall  is  was  obvious  to  me  that  we  were 
lost.  I  tried  to  allay  my  fears  by  asking  questions  but 
I  could  elicit  nothing  save  a  smile  from  Brother  Napi- 
toepoeloe,  but  a  smile  is  worth  a  lot  sometimes.  I  finally 
learned  that  the  code  of  the  jungle  is  silence.  We 
made  camp  in  a  thicket  near  a  stream;  banana  leaves 
provided  an  adequate  shelter  from  the  rain;  but  of 
all  places  to  choose  for  a  camp  is  would  have  been  my 
last.  The  ground  was  oozy  and  covered  with  creeping 
things,  all  around  were  fallen  logs  and  decayed  vegeta- 
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tion,  and  giant  trees  hid  the  sky — not  a  single  star 
could  be  seen. 

I  certainly  had  much  to  learn  of  the  ways  of  the 
Sakai,  and  now  after  a  final  analysis  I  find  a  great 
deal  of  logic  in  their  crude  methods.  Bamboo,  both 
green  and  dry,  proved  a  blessing  indeed.  From  the 
dry  we  kindled  a  fire;  from  the  green  tubular  utensils 
were  made  for  carrying  water  and  boiling  rice.  This 
was  accomplished  by  cutting  the  bamboo  off  at  the 
joints,  leaving  one  joint  intact.  For  a  cork  a  smaller 
piece  af  bamboo  was  inserted  at  one  end.  The  Sakai’s 
method  of  cooking  rice  in  certainly  an  ingenious  one. 
First  the  rice  is  washed,  then  wrapped  in  banana 
leaves  in  individual  portions.  Each  portion  is  placed 
in  the  bamboo  which  is  then  filled  with  water  and  cork¬ 
ed.  The  bamboo  is  placed  on  the  fire  in  a  semi-upright 
position  as  if  it  were  a  log;  this  is  turned  from  time 
to  time  and  when  steam  ceases  to  emanate  from  the 
corked  end  and  the  water  is  boiled  dry,  the  rice  is  then 
ready  to  serve.  The  rice  retains  its  natural  flavor  and 
can  be  compared  with  the  best  cooked  rice  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Sleep  under  more  favorable  conditions  would  have 
been  easy  but  with  a  tin  for  a  pillow  and  the  wet 
ground  for  a  bed,  it  took  considerable  time  to  become 
adjusted.  Once  in  shifting  my  improvised  pillow  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  scorpion  which  stimulated  anything  but  sleep. 
My  companions  seemed  to  experience  no  such  difficulty 
and  soon  betrayed  signs  of  sound  slumber.  Sometime 
during  the  night  I,  too,  received  the  reward  of  the 
weary  and  fell  into  deep  sleep. 

It  was  still  raining  in  the  morning  but  we  wel¬ 
comed  the  light  of  day.  Napitoepoeloe  informed  me 
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The  native  chief,  zelio  acted  as  guide,  a  carrier 
and  Brother  Jackson. 

that  he  had  heard  heavenly  music  during  the  night 
and  had  seen  in  a  dream  a  great  multitude  of  Sakai 
praising  God.  We  had  a  real  time  of  rejoicing,  and 
for  the  moment  forgot  all  about  being  lost.  All  morn¬ 
ing  was  spent  wading  streams,  but  we  seemed  to  be  only 
going  around  in  circles.  The  chief  was  reticent,  the 
carriers  nonchalant,  while  Napitoepoeloe  and  I  kept 
up  our  spirits  by  singing  praises  unto  God.  We  were 
grateful  for  the  sweet  consciousness  of  His  presence 
and,  although  we  had  definitely  lost  our  earthly  path, 
it  was  impossible  to  really  feel  lost  with  Him  so  near ! 
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‘Nongl’  ( The  Way) 

The  sun  was  slowly  slipping  behind  the  western 
hills  as  we  made  our  way  to  higher  ground.  The  air 
was  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  forest ;  above 
giant  hornbills  fought  a  duel  in  the  sky ;  from  the  val¬ 
ley  below  came  the  mournful  cry  of  an  ape.  Then  all 
was  silent.  Only  the  wind  whispered  as  we  stood  on  the 
ridge  waiting  for  the  chief,  who  was  making  a  re¬ 
connaissance.  Out  of  the  stillness  came  a  shout  that 
sent  a  rapturous  thrill  through  our  hearts.  “Nong!” 
cried  the  chief  as  he  emerged  smiling  from  the  bush. 
We  could  well  afford  to  rest  now,  and  rest  we  did. 

Fever ! 

It  was  indeed  a  very  weary  little  company  that 
came  upon  a  long  house  situated  high  up  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  range.  All  were  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue 
and  numerous  leech  bites.  All  the  symptoms  of  malaria 
were  tearing  at  my  own  body  when  once  again  Sakai 
cordiality  made  glad  our  hearts  and  we  found  a  beauti¬ 
ful  place  of  rest  and  comfort.  Here  we  found  the 
very  purest  of  Sakai- — clean,  healthy,  stalwart  people — 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  valley  Sakai  and  even  to  many 
of  their  mountain  brethren.  The  interior  of  the  house 
was  a  massive  room,  approximately  fifty  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  On  either  side  throughout  the  entire  length 
were  nicely  arranged  cubicles,  each  large  enough  to 
provide  sleeping  space  for  several  persons. 

That  night  many  families  gathered  about  the  fires 
to  hear  a  strange  story.  Far  into  the  night  Napitoepoeloe 
and  Mattias  preached  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.  Lying 
in  a  distant  corner,  overcome  by  fever,  I  could  hear  the 
many  eager  queries  and  glad  hearty  assents  to  some 
striking  expression.  Oh,  the  joy  and  the  thrill  of  it 
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all !  Many  were  the  mellow  and  open  hearts  we  found 
that  night,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  they  received  the 
Word  with  gladness! 

Sleep  came  spasmodically,  but  each  time  I  awak¬ 
ened  I  heard  Brother  Napitoepoeloe  praying  for  me. 
Often  with  his  hand  upon  my  brow  he  would  ask,  “How 
are  you,  brother?”  He  did  not  leave  my  side  all  night 
and  with  the  break  of  day  came  a  glorious  victory;  the 
fever  left  suddenly.  That  day  we  trekked  steadily  for 
nine  hours  through  wild  and  rough  country  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  the  terrible  malady-  The  days 
and  nights  which  followed  were  much  the  same,  travel¬ 
ing  always  difficult,  opportunities  to  witness  for  Christ 
numerous. 

Death! 

Late  one  afternoon  as  we  neared  a  village  we 
came  upon  a  very  strange  sight.  A  barrier  with  many 
queer  signs  had  been  erected  across  our  path.  This 
the  chief  scrutinized  very  closely,  and  after  a  time  in¬ 
formed  us  that  there  had  been  death  ahead  and  the 
barrier  was  a  warning  not  to  proceed.  We  could  not 
think  of  turning  back,  so,  heedless  of  the  warning,  we 
pressed  on.  God  alone  knew  the  sorrow  that  awaited 
us.  Instead  of  a  lively  settlement  only  empty  huts  re¬ 
mained  as  gaunt  testimonies  to  the  havoc  wrought  by 
some  terrible  disease.  “My  Lord  and  my  God,  we  are 
too  late,”  was  all  that  I  could  gasp  as  we  moved  slowly 
on.  There  was  no  preaching  to  be  done  here,  no  ear 
to  hear,  no  heart  to  receive.  Death  had  won ! 

My  thought  then  drifted  to  America’s  youth  who 
by  the  thousands  are  standing  idle,  waiting  for  a  call, 
a  special  leading.  Here  indeed  was  a  call,  a  definite 
leading  to  any  young  man  with  the  zeal  for  souls  burn- 
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ing  in  his  heart.  Death  had  won  here,  but  there  still 
remain  40, 000  more  souls  who  have  never  heard  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Were  it  not  for  my  faithful 
wife,  who  assumed  the  entire  burden  of  the  work  in 
Singapore,  I,  too,  should  have  missed  this  precious 
privilege  of  proclaiming  His  Name  to  a  hitherto  for¬ 
gotten  race.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  whole  world 
— women  often  fill  the  breach,  making  it  possible  for 
the  gospel  army  to  advance  to  new  frontiers. 

A  Surprise ! 

After  leaving  the  higher  altitude  the  weather  be¬ 
came  hot  and  sticky.  The  rivers  polluted  with  mud  and 
filth,  good  drinking  water  became  scarce,  and  with  my 
own  supply  of  fruit  juices  exhausted  we  faced  a  new 
problem.  Under  the  circumstances  one  can  well  imagine 
our  surprise  when  one  afternoon  while  passing  through 
dense  underbrush  we  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be 
a  beautiful  yellow  lemon,  but  was  actually  a  lime. 
Neither  Napitoepoeloe  nor  I  had  ever  seen  one  in  the 
jungles  before,  and  the  chief  told  us  that  they  were  very 
scarce.  But  here  in  the  midst  of  our  way  was  this  lime 
which  resembled  in  every  way  a  high  grade  California 
lemon.  There  were  no  others  to  be  seen  and  it  was 
pnly  after  a  considerable  search  that  the  actual  tree  was 
found  some  distance  from  the  trail.  How  this  single 
lime  happened  to  be  found  so  far  from  the  tree  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
God !  The  Sakais  do  not  care  for  limes,  but 
Napitoepoeloe  and  I  found  them  delightfully  refresh¬ 
ing  and  took  with  us  a  good  supply. 

Sakai  Hostility 

One  afternoon  at  dusk  we  came  wearily  upon  a. 
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Sakai  settlement.  After  an  exhaustive  day  in  the  bush 
such  a  scene  always  gladdened  our  hearts.  An  hour 
earlier  we  had  contemplated  making  camp  but  the 
presence  of  snakes  urged  us  on.  We  had  spent  our 
last  ounce  of  energy  to  make  this  settlement  but  to  our 
utter  amazement  every  door  was  closed  against  us  and 
we  were  left  standing  out  in  the  rain.  I  had  never 
known  a  single  Sakai  to  show  a  hostile  spirit,  but  here 
was  the  exception.  Napitoepoeloe  and  I  leaned  heavily 
upon  our  walking  sticks  and  prayed  as  the  chief 
negotiated  an  entrance  to  one  of  the  houses.  After  a 
long  absence  the  chief  finally  emerged  at  the  door  and 
beckoned  for  us  to  enter.  The  atmosphere  was  any¬ 
thing  but  friendly,  and  I  in  particular  was  received  with 
a  special  emphasized  grunt.  I  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  particular  place  on  the  floor  which  I  glad¬ 
ly  occupied- 

While  changing  my  clothing  I  happened  to  place 
one  of  my  boots  outside  the  alloted  space  and  was  re¬ 
buked  with  an  angry  gesture  from  our  host.  After  a 
brief  silence  this  same  man  opened  up  the  conversation 
by  a  fusillade  of  questions  which  were  left  for  the  chief 
to  answer.  During  this  time  I  observed  many  things, 
the  filth  of  that  dingy  room  was  appalling,  most  of  the 
occupants  were  afflicted  one  way  or  another,  among 
them  a  hideous  half-wit  child,  a  woman  with  a  terrible 
raw  open  sore.  The  odor  was  nauseating,  but  I  knew 
God  wanted  us  right  where  we  were. 

I  had  not  been  very  attentive  to  what  was  going  on, 
but  now  our  host  was  scrutinizing  me  very  closely.  I 
began  to  wonder  what  I  had  done  to  further  antagonize 
him.  Presently  he  spoke,  “That  is  a  very  nice  shirt 
that  you  have.”  “Yes,”  I  replied.  “Would  you  like 
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to  have  it  ?”  He  nodded  in  the  affirmative  and  took  my 
shirt.  Then  my  food  tins  attracted  his  attention.  “The 
next  time  you  come  this  way  I  would  like  to  have  a 
tin  like  that,”  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  tins.  “You 
may  have  one  now ;  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  come 
this  way  again,”  I  replied.  For  the  first  time  his  face 
lightened  and  I  could  see  gratitude  in  his  eyes.  He 
then  looked  at  my  boots.  I  did  not  know  just  how  far 
he  was  going  to  carry  things,  or  how  many  of  my 
things  he  intended  to  carry  away,  but  I  was  willing  to 
meet  him  on  scriptural  grounds  and  give  him  my  cloak 
also.  However,  my  boots  evidently  held  little  at¬ 
traction  for  him  for  he  then  turned  and  spoke  to  the 
others.  Mattias,  a  perfect  strategist  with  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  began  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  service  lasted  until  late  in  the 
evening. 

With  the  dawn  of  morning  I  noticed  a  striking 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  spirit  of 
hostility  had  given  place  to  one  of  serene  tranquillity. 
Our  host’s  mask  of  antagonism  had  given  place  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Sakai  cordiality.  Not  only  did  he  offer 
help  in  building  a  bamboo  raft  by  which  we  could 
navigate  the  river,  but  also  to  accompany  us  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  home  of  the  Raja — the  heart  of  Pahang! 

The  Heart  of  Pahang 

In  the  twilight  of  another  day  we  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jelai  Kitchi,  a  beautiful  narrow  river  that 
rippled  its  way  in  and  out  of  dense  green  forest  and 
for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  made  a  silver  line  to  the 
South  China  Sea.  A  blue  haze  hovered  over  the  hills, 
spotted  with  flimsy  brown  huts.  On  the  opposite  bank 
a  group  of  jungle  folk  stood  silently  gazing  at  the  new- 
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A  group  of  these  primitive  people  who  have  just  heard  the 
gospel  for  the  first  time. 
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comers.  On  our  shore  loomed  a  high  stilted  house  with 
a  lone  figure  standing  in  the  doorway.  Beyond  were 
other  huts  partly  hidden  in  the  thicket. 

This  was  Ulu,  the  heart  of  Pahang!  Our  en¬ 
trance  had  been  silent,  but  it  had  been  triumphant. 
Never  before  in  history  had  gospel  messengers  pene¬ 
trated  Ulu.  Twelve  hundred  souls  would  hear  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  first  time!  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  accomplishment  brought  a  holy  hush 
upon  our  souls.  No  one  spoke.  Only  the  soft  flowing 
of  the  river  could  be  heard  above  the  stillness  of  ap¬ 
proaching  night.  We  moved  on  toward  the  large  hut ; 
the  silent  figure  came  slowly  down  the  steps,  paused  for 
a  moment,  then  uttered  a  greeting  and  motioned  us  in¬ 
side-  We  had  been  received  by  the  King  of  the  Sakais ! 

That  day  and  that  night  I  have  lived  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  and  if  I  were  to  be  given  my  heart’s  sin¬ 
cere  desire,  I  should  be  back  in  Ulu  now — back  in  the 
heart  of  Pahang,  telling  the  story  of  Jesus.  I  was  given 
the  first  opportunity  to  preach,  and  somehow  as  I 
faced  those  naked,  wild  people,  gathered  about  the  fires, 
I  felt  that  all  heaven  must  be  looking  down.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  was  indeed  present  and  I  knew  that  in  that 
crowd  were  hungry  hearts.  Would  someone  reach  out 
and  accept  Him? 

“We  have  come  to  tell  you  about  God,”  I  began. 
“The  same  God  that  made  me  made  you,  the  same  God 
that  loves  me  loves  you.”  My  statement  brought  forth 
many  doubtful  grunts  and  ejaculations.  I  knew  that  it 
was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  God  had  made  them, 
that  they  belonged  to  Him,  when  all  their  lives  they 
had  classified  themselves  with  the  wild  things  of  the 
forest.  I  asked  one  of  the  men  to  give  me  his  hand. 
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The  gospel  light  breaks  in  upon  these  darkened  hearts  and  minds  as 
the  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love  is  brought  to  them. 


This  he  did  and  I  held  it  beside  my  own.  There  was  a 
striking  resemblance  in  our  palms ;  the  lines  were  much 
the  same.  “You  see  the  lines  in  your  hand  are  just  like 
mine,”  I  told  him,  “the  only  difference  is  the  color,  but 
God  made  His  people  in  many  colors  just  as  He  did 
the  flowers  and  trees.”  We  compared  our  feet,  even 
our  facial  features.  This  action  elicited  many  gestures 
in  the  affirmative.  The  meeting  lasted  for  hours,  first 
one  then  the  other  speaking. 

In  the  early  light  of  morning  I  heard  singing, 
first  a  single  voice,  then  another  and  then  still  another 
took  up  the  strains  of  that  beautiful  old  hymn,  “Close 
to  Thee”  which  we  had  sung  at  the  meeting  the  night 
before.  With  the  breaking  of  day  two  of  the  young 
men  who  had  been  singing  crept  over  to  Napitoepoeloe 
and  said,  “We  accept  Jesus.”  Hallelujah!  They  are 
the  firstfruits;  more  will  come.  “Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.” 

We  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  heart  of  Pahang  and  this  remote  tribe  of 
aborigines,  but  we  found  leaving  them  to  be  even  more 
difficult.  There  remained  so  much  to  be  accomplished, 
so  many  souls  still  in  utter  darkness,  but  God  had 
helped  us  in  blazing  a  trail  that  we  pray  will  always  re¬ 
main  open  to  gospel  couriers. 

A  large  crowd  of  scantily  clad  natives  stood  on  the 
bank  and  cheered  a  final  farewell  as  our  raft,  piloted  by 
the  King  of  the  Sakais,  slipped  out  into  mid-stream  and 
drifted  around  a  bend,  and  they  were  lost  to  our  sight. 
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Brother  Napitoepoeloe  with  some  of  his  school  children. 


